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destroy the craft gilds, but they subjected weavers to the
most rigorous disabilities. The ' Laws of the Weavers and
Fullers', which are now known to date from the reign of
King John \ show that at Winchester they were not allowed Futtm *'
to sell cloth to non-burgesses, or to engage in trade outside
the city. " Neither weaver nor fuller may buy even that
which pertains unto his craft, unless he make satisfaction
to the sheriff each year " for the payments due from his
gild. It is added: " Nor may any freeman be attainted
by a weaver or by a fuller, nor may they bear witness ".
It is true that we find burel cloth made at Winchester by
freemen 2, but this was at a later period and does not neces-
sarily conflict, as is sometimes thought, with the earlier evi-
dence. At Marlborough similar provisions were enforced.
If a weaver sought to become a freeman of the city he had
first to forswear his craft. " Nor may anyone weave or work
except for the proved men of the town, or have anything of
his own but what pertains to making cloth, worth one penny ".
Again at Oxford he could not weave or full his own cloth
without leave. And lastly, the ' Law of Winchester' con-
cludes with the important words: " And this law they
have of the freedom and of the custom of London as they
say ".
An  explanation  commonly given  of the  antagonism causes of
between the weavers and the body of burgesses is that the ^
former were aliens, Flemings, who came over to England
after the Norman Conquest and established the weaving
industry in this country3.   This hypothesis has little direct
evidence in its favour.   There appear to have been Flemish
weavers in Yorkshire 4, and some of the Flemish mercenaries
employed in the revolt of 1173 may have settled in this
1 These laws (which are contained in ibid. i. 130-131) have since been
printed from an earlier MS. (c. 1209) in the British Museum by Leach,
Beverley Town "Documents, App. ii. 134.
*  Archxological Journal, ix. 77 ;  Smith, English Gilds, 351.   Similarly,
at Bristol in 1346 only burgesses could weave cloth:  Little Red Book of
Bristol, ii. 4.
3 Liber Custumarum (ed. Riley), i. pp. Ixi $eq., followed by Gross, Gild
Merchant, i. 108; and by Cunningham, Growth of English Industry (ed.
1910), i. App. E, 641.
*  Victoria County History, Yorkshire, iii. 436-438-